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their tremendous marches, each intended to force immediate battle,
and of their continual offensives pushed home regardless of cost, be
endured. The deceptive rapidity and temporary completeness of the
victories won by armies of French enthusiasts who were also chronic
looters bred the illusion that force is all-powerful, and thus pre-
vented peace. Slowly roused counterenthusiasms made it possible to
turn their own methods against them and at last swept them away.
In the field of weapons the first round of prolonged mass warfare
produced nothing new. Old-fashioned, smooth-bore, muzzle-load-
ing muskets and cannon were merely used, in accordance with
novel tactics. Chief among these, perhaps, was the newly discovered
ability of concentrated artillery to prepare an assault by means of
"the case-shot attack." For centuries cannon had far outranged the
infantry musket, which could not be relied upon to hit even the
largest targets much more than a hundred yards away. On the
other hand, artillery firing case shot, the antipersonnel projectile of
that day, was effective up to four hundred yards. In addition to
numbers, enthusiasm, and rapid marches, the success of Revolution-
ary-Napoleonic offensives was vastly facilitated by massed batteries
which could gallop forward, unlimber out of musket range, and
cut a sector of the defensive position to ribbons with "case."

The one interval of real peace vouchsafed to Christendom since
1792 was achieved because the settlement after Waterloo was made
not on Revolutionary-Napoleonic but on eighteenth-century lines.
As I have written in another place, the wise and kindly ghost of the
old humanism rose from its grave to speak of moderation and de-
corum. With all their shortcomings, the kings and aristocrats of the
Congress of Vienna well knew that force, although indispensable
in human affairs, is not all-powerful and that the chief instruments
of government are persuasion and consent. Although in Austria
and Prussia they had found it expedient to use conscription and in
Prussia even a levy in mass against the French authors of these
devices, they were too wise and too strong to permit popular passion
to breed revenge. Incidentally, the Prussians, who had copied the.
Revolutionary armies more faithfully than any other traditional
government, were also the least moderate of the victors. The other
allies and the restored French dynasty overruled the Prussians and
made a real effort to secure peace by consent through the principle